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INORGANIC ROLES IN ROMAN COMEDY 

By Henry W. Prescott 

In introductory studies I have endeavored to apply a mild 
corrective to the views of Leo and his followers who, believing 
that Euripidean tragedy seriously affected the form and content 
of Hellenistic comedy, have been led by their opinion to differ- 
entiate as Roman many inartistic features of Latin comedy. 1 Among 
the inartistic features often selected by modern students of Roman 
plays to strengthen theories of contamination, or of Roman work- 
manship in general, are characters in the plays that seem to be 
loosely or mechanically attached to the action. So, for example, 
the roles of Ergasilus in the Captivi, of Lurcio in the Miles, of Syn- 
cerastus in the Poenulus, of Callipho and Charinus in the Pseudolus, 
of Gripus in the Rudens, of Gelasimus in the Stichus, have been 
used to confirm notions that these plays either include inlays of 
Roman material or are weakened in structure by poor dovetail- 
ing of material from two or more Greek plays. In my own opinion 
the method of segregating inartistic features in a given play as 
proof of Roman intervention is distinctly dangerous. Any inar- 
tistic feature may be the common property of all or many plays, 
not the peculiar possession of one or several comedies, and we 
may not safely estimate the value, for purposes of proving Roman 
craftsmanship, of a single inartistic feature in a given play until 
we have considered in the large the manifestation in all the twenty- 
six Roman plays of that special feature. In this paper, therefore, 
I undertake a synthetic study of inorganic r61es. Constant com- 
parison with Greek tragedy, though necessarily brief and sketchy, 
will indicate the relation to each other of the two dramatic types. 
If the results do not by any means settle the historical problems 
involved in a consideration of the precise extent and nature of 
Roman contribution, they may at least provide a convenient sum- 
mary of one interesting aspect of dramatic technique. 

iCf. Cla$s. Phil., XI, 125 ff.; XII, 405 ST.; XIII, 113 ff.; XIV, 108 ff.; and 
P. E. Sonnenburg, Woch. f. kl. Phil., XXXIV (1917), 623 ff.; Schwering, N. Jahrbb., 
XXXVII (1916), 167 ff. 
[Classical Philology XV, July, 1920] 245 
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Precise definition may be necessary to successful argument 
but it is often a hindrance to helpful exposition. I do not feel 
obliged to define what I mean by inorganic roles, except in a some- 
what negative sense. Dramatic action in Roman comedy is carried 
on mainly by characters who continue through the play and are 
closely interwoven in the web of the plot. Apart from these there 
are a number of other characters who may in different degrees be 
called inorganic. Occasionally a fairly permanent character, in 
spite of his permanence, may be loosely attached to the main action, 
as, for example, Ergasilus in the Captivi. More obviously inor- 
ganic r61es are filled by temporary characters, who appear for a 
single scene or brief sequence of scenes. But temporary char- 
acters are not necessarily inorganic; if, for example, a plot involv- 
ing financial transactions makes the appearance of a banker desirable 
for a single scene, such a character is not loosely or mechanically 
attached to the action provided his appearance is properly pre- 
pared for and his departure at the end of the scene made as inevi- 
table as possible; under these conditions a temporary role becomes 
essentially organic. And any dramatist has to employ a number 
of minor roles, messengers, servants, and what not, who will be 
helpful in promoting dialogue or action and in serving various 
economic purposes but who will not always continue through the 
play. In brief, inorganic roles are likely to be temporary, but 
characters who appear temporarily are not necessarily inorganic. 
And contrariwise, occasionally even a fairly permanent rdle may 
be inorganic. I am interested in any rdles that seem to be in any 
degree loosely or mechanically attached to the main action. 

The standpoint from which such roles can be best appreciated 
seems to me to be that of the dramatist. He has problems of 
composition with which we must enter into sympathy if we are 
to understand the results. These problems differ at different 
stages of his work. At the outset he must expound a situation; 
after that expository stage he must initiate, develop, and solve 
the complications of dramatic action. These last three stages of 
dramatic composition have common difficulties to a large extent; 
but the solution sometimes makes special demands upon the play- 
wright's skill. Broadly speaking, the beginning and the end of 
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a play test the dramatist's art more than the middle; to this fact 
the prologist, the protatic role, the god from the machine, bear 
ample witness. 

I 

The inorganic prologist has been discussed by many others and 
need not detain us. The protatic role is a familiar feature of classi- 
cal drama. The term is applied to a character more or less mechani- 
cally attached to the opening scene, or scenes, of a play to assist 
in the exposition, but disappearing from the action as soon as this 
service is performed. In the half-dozen instances of the role in 
Roman comedy the protatic character seldom himself narrates and 
expounds. In the Epidicus, however, Thesprio does communicate 
essential facts, and in the Mercator Acanthio, more as messenger 
than as protatic r61e, reports the critical news that the father has 
seen his son's sweetheart. In the Phormio, Hecyra, and Andria, 
on the other hand, the protatic r61e simply provides ears to listen 
to the exposition by another character in the dialogue. In the 
Mostellaria the conversation in which the protatic role participates 
neatly reveals, not only the situation, but the sharply contrasted 
characters of Grumio and Tranio. And in the Miles the function 
of the protatic flatterer is to delineate the character of the soldier; 
the exposition is left to a subsequent prologue. But all these r61es 
are alike in so far as they are alien to the later action and more 
or less mechanically attached to advance the exposition or portray 
character. Thesprio, to be sure, in the Epidicus is momentarily 
rehabilitated later in the play (vss. 657-60), but without resum- 
ing an active part; on the other hand, in the contaminated exposi- 
tion 1 of the Andria, the protatic role is instructed to perform certain 
duties in the subsequent action (vss. 168-70) which are not repre- 
sented in the later scenes of the play. These expository r61es 
are filled by slaves except in the Miles and Hecyra, in which a flat- 
terer and courtezans, respectively, assume the part. The entrance 
and the exit of the protatic character are managed with varying 
degrees of skill, but no amount of skilful motivation can disguise 
the mechanical function of the rdle. 

1 Cf. Donatus on And. prol. 10 and 14, and F. Scholl, "Menanders Perinthia 
in der Andria des Terenz," Sitzb. d. Heidelberg. Akad. (1912), No. 7, pp. 4 ff. 
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The protatic role is substantially Greek. The technical term 
"protatic" is part of a Greek theory that labels the exposition 
"protasis"; the r61e appears, perhaps, in the extant scene of 
Menander's Hews; 1 and Aristophanic comedy and Greek tragedy 
abundantly foreshadow the protatic r61e of later comedy. 

The Knights, Peace, and Wasps of Aristophanes begin with a 
dialogue scene between two slaves, one of whom disappears from 
the action at the end of the scene. But Aristophanic comedy has 
no plot; there is a situation or theme. And in these three plays 
the situation is expounded in an address to the audience by one 
of the two slaves who is not protatic, his speech foreshadowing 
the later prologue of comedy. The protatic slave in Aristophanes, 
therefore, is hardly a device to assist in exposition, but rather a 
means of developing dialogue, and dialogue that covers not so 
much exposition as idle banter. It will be observed that in pro- 
moting conversation the protatic r61e in Aristophanes is similar 
to the corresponding slave in Roman comedy, and if there were 
a complicated plot to expound, doubtless his ears in Aristophanes 
would listen to exposition instead of to trivial jest, to which he 
not only listens but contributes. 

Greek tragedy before Euripides develops exposition in the form 
of either monologue or dialogue. In the monologue form the speaker 
is sometimes protatic in so far as he drops out of the action after 
his speech; so in the Agamemnon and Eumenides of Aeschylus; 
but as monologue his speech anticipates rather the later detachable 
prologue. In the dialogue exposition of the Prometheus there are 
characters alien to the subsequent action; the special conditions 
of the plot perhaps made it difficult to create organic characters 
who could naturally appear in the region of the Caucasus. In 
Sophocles the protatic role exists usually in a refined form. The 
priest who converses with Oedipus in the Oedipus Rex helps to reveal 
the situation, but he comes and goes with perfect naturalness, and 
he gives rather than receives information; his presence issues 
inevitably out of the distressing circumstances that he narrates. 
In the Ajax a protatic divinity gives Odysseus as well as the audi- 
ence valuable information. In the Antigone Ismene is not protatic; 

i Cf. Leo, Hermes, XLIII, 146. 
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she appears in a later scene to redeem herself; but it is interesting 
to observe that in the opening scene she sets in bold relief the char- 
acter of her stronger sister and provides ears to listen to Antigone's 
exposition. The servant and the nurse who participate in opening 
scenes of the Electra and the Trachiniae, respectively, return to the 
action later, as does Ismene, and both stir the other characters in 
the dialogue to action. Thus Sophocles hovers dangerously near the 
mechanism of the protatic r61e without descending to the lower 
grades of technique. 

Even in Euripides the mechanical protatic r61e is not profusely 
employed. Thanatos in the Alcestis is superficially protatic, but 
his quarrel with Apollo is a conflict of forces symbolizing the issues 
of the play. So, too, the reconciliation of the divine powers, Athena 
and Poseidon, in the Troades prepares us for the anti-Greek and 
pro-Trojan temper of the play. The effect in both the plays is 
of a supernatural and symbolic prelude to the action rather than 
of anything fundamentally expository. In the Andromache the 
maidservant conveys important information and is dispatched on 
an errand that promotes the action; she is, however, protatic 
in form. The servant in the scene following the prologue of the 
Hippolytus is also protatic, but his function is neither to give nor 
receive information but by his polite suggestion to bring out the 
"holier-than-thou" attitude of Hippolytus, assisting therefore in 
character portrayal as does the protatic role in comedy oftentimes, 
but emerging naturally from the retinue of huntsmen and casually 
conversing before his retirement into the palace. Even in the 
one case in Euripides in which the mechanism is most obvious, 
the protatic r61e gives rather than receives information; Teucer 
in the Helena, an exile from his native land, ostensibly seeks Theonoe 
to inquire from her the route to Cyprus, but his dialogue with Helen 
is a pathetic revelation to her of the ruin wrought by her wraith. 
The prominence of the hero in legend makes it harder for the modern 
reader to suffer his complete removal from the action, but the 
kind of information he has to give, and the necessity that it be 
authentic, mildly justify the choice of the character. Yet with 
all these apologies the mechanism is patent, and nothing saves 
him from being an exact prototype of the comic r61e except his 
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function of giving information and his social status, superior as 
it is to that of the slaves who usually operate in comedy. 

In the brief page of his Plautinische Forschungen 1 which Leo 
devotes to the protatic r61e he finds in Teucer the only distinct 
foreshadowing of the technique of later comedy, though he admits 
that Aristophanes and tragedy faintly point the way. I should 
myself decline to argue much regarding the relation of Greek comedy 
to tragedy from the single phenomenon of the protatic r61e when 
it is only one of many inorganic roles that should be considered 
in their entirety. But in passing I discover nothing in the evidence 
that would prevent a view that the protatic role is a device of a 
rather crude sort which dramatists, comic or tragic, are likely to 
employ, quite independently of one another, and the crudity is 
mitigated or emphasized in proportion to the difficulties of exposi- 
tion and the skill of the dramatist. The conditions of the plot 
in Euripides' Helena make the exposition far from easy and the 
protatic role correspondingly mechanical. And the general com- 
plexity of comic plots of intrigue makes the range of the mechani- 
cal protatic role wider in comedy than in tragedy. 

II 

However closely akin Teucer in the Helena may be to the pro- 
tatic roles in comedy, tragedy parts company with comedy in the 
mechanism of exposition beyond the opening scene. Even beyond 
the first scene comedy does not hesitate to employ mechanical 
and temporary r61es for expounding situation and character and 
for initiating action, which Euripidean tragedy finds no occasion 
to use. 

The unconventional procedure of comedy is clearly illustrated 
in the Curculio. Here Palinurus is prominent for the whole of 
the first act and the first scene of the second act, only to disappear 
completely as soon as the parasite, Curculio, enters the action. 
In these four scenes at the beginning of the play Palinurus' r61e is 
that of confidential servant, a role which in other plots is likely to 
develop into that of arch-intriguer, or else in some lesser capacity 
to continue through the play. But his actual function is simply to 

* PL Forsch.*, pp. 243-44; cf. also Legrand, Daos, pp. 523 ff. 
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listen to long exposition and to participate in preliminary action. 
The mechanical nature of his role is made unpleasantly prominent 
in so far as the situation makes it clear that he is being informed 
of matters of which he is already pretty fully cognizant. In brief, 
Palinurus is a protatic role but with his passive part extended over 
the loose exposition of four scenes. 1 

Euripides may similarly eliminate a character from the later 
action of the play, but hardly in so clumsy a fashion. Electra's 
bourgeois husband in the Electra, after speaking the prologue, 
hospitably receiving Orestes, and fetching the old servant of Aga- 
memnon, disappears from the action. But this peasant husband 
is distinctly contributing both to the action and to the pathos of 
the situation; his removal is justified by the circumstances of 
the story, and furthermore, though the poet does withdraw him 
as an active character, he is careful to restore him in an allusive 
reference at the end of the play (vs. 1311). In connection with 
Electra's husband and Palinurus it is interesting to observe the 
rather loose organic connection of Megaronides with the action 
of the Trinummus. In monologue and dialogue Megaronides, a 
self-appointed castigator, reproaches another old man, Callicles, in the 
two opening scenes of the play for supposed misdeeds; through the 
responses brought out by this castigation the situation is expounded 
at the beginning of the play. Megaronides might easily have 
been dropped at the end of the second scene at the conclusion of 
his main function as expository role. But he becomes a confidant 
and assistant (vss. 189-90), and when the critical matter of the 
dowry is under consideration Callicles resorts to him for advice 
(vs. 614), and in a subsequent dialogue scene (vss. 729 ff.) Mega- 
ronides offers definite suggestions toward the plan for securing 
the dowry. Thus he is active in only one scene beyond the expo- 
sition, but the dramatist neatly restores him at the end of the play, 
as Euripides does the peasant husband, by an allusive reference 
in verse 1147 which gives him full credit for his share in the opera- 
tions. If he were a servos rather than a senex, 2 we should expect 

' Cf. Leo, PL ForschS, pp. 196-97. 

2 The uxor in Menander's Perinthia could hardly have been a protatic r≤ cf. 
Donatus on And. prol. 14. 
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him to disappear at the end of the expository scenes and to assume 
only a protatic role; and as it is, he is rather loosely attached to 
the plot. 

Most of the roles loosely attached to the exposition and initial 
action are slaves, 1 and as such, like the same characters in other 
parts of the plays, they excite little attention or adverse criticism. 
But such servants, especially the female servants, antillae, are often 
more mechanically used near the beginning of the play than else- 
where, and a few of them are worth noting as illustrations of the 
loose touch-and-go method of comedy in contrast with the stricter 
organism of tragedy. Nobody objects to the anus custos ianitrix, 
the bibulous Una of the Curculio, though she appears in only 
the second and third scenes of the play and is purely picturesque 
and ornamental; she does not expound the plot or listen to expo- 
sition, but provokes interest and amusement by the revelation 
of her own character, and suggests the entourage of Planesium. 
The author of the Greek original was not sophisticated, as his 
later introduction of the choragus attests. More often the inor- 
ganic servant near the beginning of the play contributes to the 
revelation of another's character. The Aulularia is a loosely woven 
play; 2 the miser and his pot of gold, the betrayal of the miser's 
daughter, are the two themes of the play; these are developed 
into a complicated situation by the proposal of the betrayer's uncle 
to marry the girl in ignorance of her relations with his nephew. 
Such a situation is too slight to provide very much incident, and 
the dramatist, particularly at the beginning of his play, is hard 
pressed to develop action ; he is driven to emphasis upon character, 
and in order to interest the audience in Euclio he employs the 
servant Staphyla for two scenes at the beginning of the play and 
for the third scene of the second act, briefly recurring to her in 
the sixth scene of the second act. In the dialogue of these four 
scenes in the first two acts the miser's character is portrayed through 
the conversation with the servant, and thereafter she disappears 
from the action without our missing her. Similarly, in a succes- 
sion of scenes that immediately follow in the same play, episodic 

1 Daos, in Menander's Epilreponies, plays an important role in the arbitra- 
tion scene near the beginning of the play, and does not appear later. 

2 Bonnet (Milanges L. Havet, pp. 17 ff.) suspects that the play is contaminated. 
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cooks are introduced mainly to elaborate further the character of 
Euclio, although they are helpful also in filling the time of Euclio's 
absence from the stage. Here the free employment of temporary 
and loosely attached r61es is largely due to the poverty of incident 
in the presuppositions of the plot. The Mostellaria, on the con- 
trary, is a play of action in which the complications are very neatly 
and compactly organized. But the exposition of the Mostellaria 
is very elaborate, constituting the whole of the first act, and includes 
a full portrayal of the character of four roles as well as a full expo- 
sition of the general situation. 1 In the course of this portrayal of 
character the dramatist brings on a servant, Scapha, in the third 
scene whose sole function is, through dialogue with her young 
mistress, to reveal by contrast the character of the mistress; having 
assisted thus in character portrayal Scapha disappears from the 
action completely. Her removal is made less conspicuous in this 
instance by the further fact that all the characters in these four 
expository scenes, whether prominent or insignificant, are with- 
drawn from the action of the subsequent scenes with the exception 
of Tranio and Callidamates; but this withdrawal is neatly made 
inevitable by the conditions of the plot. 

Slightly different in purpose is the use of Sophoclidisca, an 
ancilla, and Paegnium, a puer delicatus, in the second act of the 
Persa. Paegnium is rehabilitated in the last scene of the play, 
and to that extent is less casual than Sophoclidisca. In the second 
act, however, both are dispatched on very trivial errands for no 
other apparent purpose than to provide amusement in a brief series 
of dialogue scenes. These scenes seem to furnish relief of two 
sorts; as mainly song scenes they vary the form of delivery at this 
point; as a comic interlude they relieve the seriousness of the general 
situation. But the action is not advanced by their lively banter. 
The whole of this second act, in fact, with the exception of Saga- 
ristio's expository monody at verses 251 ff., is mere padding for 
musical and comic effects. 

With these loosely attached roles in the exposition and initial 
action it is interesting to compare a similar temporary servant 
r61e in a scene that is admitted to be the result of contamination. 

1 Cf. Class. Phil., XI, 140. 
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The prologue of Terence's Adelphoe states that the action in the 
beginning of the play in which a courtezan is stolen from a leno 
is taken from Diphilus' Sunapothneskontes and inserted by Terence 
in the action of Menander's Adelphoi. The precise limits of the 
material taken from Diphilus are a matter of dispute. 1 There is 
no doubt, however, that the first scene of the second act is essen- 
tially from Diphilus. Sannio, the leno, in this scene is active also 
in the three subsequent scenes of the same act; whether or not 
these later scenes were in Menander's play, it seems probable that 
a leno appeared in Menander's play, and in that case he was a tem- 
porary role but hardly inorganic. The slave Parmeno, on the 
other hand, who in the first scene administers punishment to the 
leno but speaks only two words, appears only in this scene; he is 
a slave of the household of Micio, and we should expect him to 
be active in behalf of Aeschinus and Ctesipho, as the slave Syrus 
actually is, in the rest of the play. It is, therefore, not unlikely 
that Parmeno is the slave who was active throughout the whole 
of Diphilus' play, while Syrus had the same function in Menander's 
play. And the fact that the temporary role of Parmeno is the 
result of contamination is manifested by his lack, in the present 
text of the Latin play, of any definite function such as is performed 
by the other servant r61es which we have just surveyed, and also 
by the circumstance that Syrus seems to duplicate the role of Par- 
meno for no justifiable reason. 

After this general consideration we are in a better position to 
estimate the value of inorganic r61es in the preliminary action 
adduced by modern scholars as evidence of contamination or of 
Roman modification of any sort. The Pseudolus contains two such 
r61es in the first two acts, and the scenes in which they appear 
have been used to support theories that the Latin play is contami- 
nated. 2 What I may say of these two roles does not tend to demol- 
ish modern theories but only to establish just what degree of strength 
the two r61es contribute to the modern speculation. Both are 
free citizens, not slaves, and as such they may properly excite 

1 For details cf. Kauer's edition of the Adelph., p. 14, n. 1. 

2 Cf. Bierma, Qu. de PI. Pseud., Groningen, 1897; Leo, Nachr. d. gdtt. Ges. (1903), 
pp. 347 ff.; Karsten, Mnemos., XXXI (1903), 130 ff.; Schmitt, De Pseud. PI. exemplo 
attico, Strassburg, 1909. 
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suspicion; for in the main the loosely attached roles in the pre- 
liminary action of comedy are slaves. But both have a definite 
function to perform, and to that extent they are above suspicion. 
In the fourth scene of the second act the arch-intriguer has arranged 
his plans. For their execution he requires a sum of money and 
an impostor. These two means of assistance cannot be furnished 
by the young man whom the intriguer is assisting because the 
conditions of the plot make it necessary that the young man should 
be without funds. It is true, however, that the young man might 
have obtained such assistance from a friend without the friend's 
appearing on the stage. But the dramatist has chosen to bring 
into the dramatic action this friend, Charinus, and from him the 
five minas and the clever impostor are obtained in the course of 
dialogue. Having provided the sinews of war Charinus drops out 
of the action. Such trivial preliminaries to the carrying out of the 
intrigue we should prefer to have dismissed in narrative of off-stage 
action, but the dramatist has presented it all to us in dramatic 
dialogue. Such a scene does not strengthen appreciably a theory 
of contamination, although I should admit the possibility of Roman 
handiwork of a different sort; for it is conceivable that the Greek 
original contained a monologue by the young lover, Calidorus, in 
which he narrated the fact that he had obtained the money and the 
impostor from his friend; Plautus may have been averse to this 
narrative, in monologue, of off-stage action and substituted dramatic 
dialogue; this change in the original would exactly correspond to 
the procedure of Terence at Eunuchus 539 ff., as we learn from 
Donatus' commentary, resulting in a temporary mechanical role like 
that of Antipho in the Eunuchus. 1 

The other instance in the Pseudolus is of a different sort. In 
the fifth scene of the first act the arch-intriguer confronts his 
victim, and states plainly to his victim the double-barreled trick 
which he purposes to play. The dupe is an old man of stern and 
irascible disposition. The dramatist adds to the scene a third 
character, Callipho, another old man, but of a sweet and charitable 
nature, and the contrast in character is clearly one of the reasons, 
if not the main reason, for introducing him in this single scene. He 

1 Cf. below, p. 272. 
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serves also, however, as witness to the contract between the arch- 
intriguer and the dupe, and in verses 547 ff. he promises to stay 
in town and witness the course of the intrigue, and if necessary 
assure the fulfilment of the contract. In spite of this definite state- 
ment he never reappears in the later action. Certainly this specific 
promise to remain as witness of the later proceedings seems rather 
superfluous, and one may recall the similar superfluity in the open- 
ing scene of the Andria, in which Sosia is instructed to perform 
certain duties which are not realized in the subsequent action, 
remembering also that Sosia was not in Menander's Andria. But 
in so far as Callipho serves to throw into sharp relief the character 
of the other old man in the scene, he is performing the function 
which, for example, Scapha serves in the Mostellaria, and as a mani- 
festation of interest in character treatment for its own sake he 
is a feature of Greek technique rather than of Roman fumbling in 
contamination. It is, however, quite possible that he comes from 
one of two Greek plays in which he played more than a merely 

temporary r61e. 

Ill 

Callipho's function is only one instance of a general feature 
of Greek technique upon which I should like to enlarge at this 
point without regard to the part of the plot in which it appears. 
A recurrent phenomenon in the Roman plays is a balanced pair 
of characters, of the same sex or age or social status — brothers, sis- 
ters, old men, young men, wives, husbands, slaves. 1 These pairs 
are most familiar as organic r61es, each member of the pair equally 
active. Often they contribute to the manipulation of a double 
plot. Of such thoroughly organic pairs the old men and the young 
men of the Heautontimorumenos and the Phormio and the Adelphoe 
are sufficient examples. And it may be observed in passing that 
the balanced pairs of young men and of slaves in the Andria, though 
they are the result of contamination of the Andria and Perinthia 
of Menander, 2 can hardly serve to excite suspicion against the 

1 For the contrast of character in such cases cf. Legrand, Daos, pp. 233-34, 
and Siess, "Ueber d. Charakterzeichnung in d. Kom. d. Terenz," Wiener Stud., 
XXVIII (1906), 229 ff., XXIX (1907), 81 ff. 

2 This is the older view of the matter, but recently it has been seriously ques- 
tioned by Leo, Schanz, and Korte; for full discussion cf. Scholl, op. cit. 
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general feature. To a considerable extent the fixed stage setting 
of the plays contributes to the regularity of this phase of the plots; 
an immovable background of houses in a city street brings together 
neighboring families who naturally supply balanced pairs of domes- 
tic and servile r61es. 

Although in most cases both members of these pairs are equally 
active and organic, in some instances one member of the pair is 
hardly more than a foil for the other. A loosely attached member 
of a pair serves to set off by contrast the character of the other, 
who is more thoroughly an integral part of the action. Sometimes 
it is difficult to discover any enrichment of character treatment, 
and one member of a pair appears in such a case simply to increase 
the opportunity of dialogue, or of complex action, or of general 
enrichment of detail. 

The various degrees in which such characters are loosely attached 
to the action may be illustrated by a few examples. Of the two 
sisters in the Poenulus one is distinctly more prominent than the 
other, and the younger, like Ismene in Sophocles' Antigone, is 
hardly more than a figure to set in relief her stronger and more 
important sister, though the younger sister does form a link in 
the weak minor plot of the Latin play. Similarly in the Stichus 
there are two sisters and wives; these two wives and sisters bring 
with them two brothers and husbands, two rather than one, that 
the parasite of the play may be twice outwitted. But one member 
of each of the two pairs is distinctly in the background. With 
the two wives and husbands of the same play come two slaves of 
the two households, one of whom, Sangarinufc, is mere appendage 
to enrich the action of the convivial scene with which the play 
concludes. Only in the case of the wives does the weaker member 
of the pair appreciably enhance the portrayal of character. So, 
too, pairs of lovers bring pairs of sweethearts. The young men in 
the Heautontimorumenos are equally active and organic, but of the 
two sweethearts in the same play Antiphila appears in only a single 
scene and there simply to set in bold relief the mercenary courtezan, 
Bacchis, in contrast with her own refinement and sweetness. In 
the Bacchides, again, the two young men are equally active and 
organic. But of the two old men, their fathers, Nicobulus, against 
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whom the main intrigue is developed, is so much more intimately 
connected with the main thread of action that the other old man, 
Philoxenus, seems at times to be little more than filling; he fills 
out the symmetry of two sisters, two young lovers, two old roues. 
In so doing he is, of course, available for economic purposes of 
dialogue, of incidental linking of minor chapters of action, of char- 
acter contrast, and of general enrichment. The two sisters, also, 
appear in only the opening and concluding scenes of the play, and 
of them one is a background figure like Anterastilis in the Poenulus. 
At the end of the elaborate exposition of the Mostellaria the drama- 
tist introduces a lyrical intermezzo to re-enforce the convivial 
atmosphere of the opening situation. In this convivial scene the 
young lover and his sweetheart, already elaborately presented in 
introductory scenes, are joined by two convivial chums, Callidamates 
and Delphium; they are a pair, matching the young hero and 
heroine of the piece. Callidamates appears later in the play, for 
comic effects in the scene immediately following and as a mechanical 
agent in the solution of difficulties at the end. But Delphium, 
except for slight activity in the next scene, concludes her role in 
this short convivial scene. Her function is simply to assist in the 
humorous effects of the drunken revel, to fill up the stage, and 
perhaps to contribute to the volume and variety of song. In the 
peculiar structure of the Mostellaria even the hero and heroine are 
completely removed from the action after the exposition, so that 
we accept very easily the removal of Delphium, a weak member 
of the pair that balances the more prominent couple of lovers. 

By grouping together these examples of a general feature of 
the technique of comedy I have intended to indicate the loose 
touch-and-go method of the literary type in respect to the various 
degrees of stability revealed in pairs and balanced pairs of char- 
acters. Whatever starting-point one may find for such procedure in 
an occasional case like that of Antigone and Ismene in Sophocles 
is, I think, soon lost sight of in the informal way in which comedy 
secures various effects by the loose attachment to the plot of at 
least one member of a pair. Among the economic purposes served 
by the device character treatment is not the least important, and 
the strength of Callipho in the Pseudolus as a link in the chain 
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of evidence which binds together the theory of contamination is 
weakened, though not destroyed, by considering him in this con- 
nection. But the important point is that in the use of loosely 
attached r61es to promote the portrayal of character 1 the Latin 
plays are only appropriating or continuing the technique of their 
Greek originals. 

IV 

In leaving the exposition and initial action of the plays and 
passing to the main action some general introductory statements 
may prevent misunderstanding. In this part of the drama par- 
ticularly, be it tragedy or comedy, temporary characters are not 
necessarily inorganic. I assume that nobody is disturbed if the 
prophet Teiresias comes and goes in a single scene of the Oedipus 
Rex, having as prophet performed his function, especially as the 
audience has been duly prepared for his appearance. Nor should 
Pheres' temporary activity in a single scene of the Alcestis of Euripi- 
des exemplify the use of inorganic r61es; for, again, earlier action 
prepares us for his coming, his behavior admirably contributes to 
the portrayal of Alcestis and Admetus by way of contrast, and 
his permanent disappearance is an inevitable result of his conduct. 
Even in the earliest form of tragedy, in which we might look for 
loose structure, temporary r61es are few in number and rarely 
mechanical. Io's appearance in the Prometheus of Aeschylus is 
somewhat opportune; as a mythical globe-trotter she may turn up 
anywhere, and as a fellow-sufferer with Prometheus at the hands 
of Zeus she appears appropriately if somewhat mechanically. Tra- 
gedy, of course, operates freely with servants and similar minor 
characters. Appearing infrequently and for short intervals they 
serve economic purposes, running errands, bringing news, in various 
ways linking minor paragraphs of the action. Such minor r61es 
may at any moment be mechanically employed; obviously so in 
the case of the servant in Euripides' Hecuba, who is sent for water 
to wash the body of Polyxena and opportunely discovers the corpse 
of Polydorus. In this instance we are immediately aware that the 
poet has somewhat arbitrarily bound together two unrelated chap- 
ters of the action which he unwisely chose to unite in a single play. 

1 Cf . above, p. 247, for the protatic rdle as instrumental in portraying character. 
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But even Euripides, in spite of a multitude of servants, heralds, 
messengers, is seldom very mechanical in his technique, although 
the tragic messenger is often arbitrarily employed. Euripides 
does, however, indulge in a few episodic r61es and scenes for some- 
what spectacular effect. Special conditions render them good of 
their sort, and they are as closely knit to the main action as such 
scenes admit: so, for instance, the spectacular appearance of Iris 
and Madness in the Hercules Furens, the Phrygian who escapes 
from the general slaughter in the Orestes, the Evadne and Iphis 
scene in the Supplices, which illustrates by a concrete example 
the general pathos of the larger situation. In these cases some 
may agree with the author of the hypothesis to the Phoenissae, 
who commenting on the teichoscopy near the beginning of the play 
asserts that it is not essential to the action. In general the organic 
steadiness of Greek tragedy is remarkable. And as a part of its 
general stability temporary r61es are very few, and seldom mechani- 
cally employed. 

The Latin comedies, on the contrary, use a very large number 
of temporary r61es; most of these r61es are organic; a few, however, 
are strikingly mechanical. The profusion of temporary r61es may 
be suggested by a brief survey of the material, with passing com- 
ment on those that are in various degrees mechanical. 

Comedy presents an array of servants, servi and ancillae. Even 
those who are active for only a small part of one scene, like Cro- 
cotium in the Stichus, do not disturb the most sophisticated; Dromo 
is slightly more active in the Heautontimorumenos; Cyamus is 
active in a single scene of the Truculentus; Syra in the Mercator 
passes on and off the stage in the fourth act; Dorias and Pythias, 
on the other hand, are almost permanent r61es in the Eunuchus. 
Seldom do such servants contribute much to the main action, 
though Mysis in the Andria is manipulated by the arch-intriguer 
into promoting his trick, and Halisca in the Cistellaria in her brief 
existence manages to lose opportunely the casket of trinkets, to 
this extent being distinctly a bit of the dramatist's wirepulling. 
We are prepared for Stephanium in the Stichus, but she is loosely 
appended to enliven the convivial party of slaves in the last act. 
The case of Sosia in Hecyra 415 ff. is unique; this slave suddenly 
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appears without warning, and disappears after fifteen verses of 
dialogue with Parmeno in which he discourses briefly on the incon- 
veniences of a sea voyage. Donatus, 1 sensitive to the irrelevance 
of the character and his utterances, remarks that your true poet 
considers, not only the plot, but the necessity of entertaining the 
audience, and he dignifies this part of the scene as a <vpi)ixa of the 
perfectus poeta. Donatus may be right. Incidentally, it may be 
observed, this temporary and mechanical activity of Sosia saves 
the dramatist the necessity of bringing Parmeno on the stage with 
a monologue after the very extended monologue of Pamphilus 
that immediately precedes. 2 

Among the slaves most freely used for quite incidental pur- 
poses are the pueri. These pueri include not only the 7raI5€s, 
familiar to readers of Aristophanes, but a special type of hand- 
some young voluptuaries, known as pueri delicati, who are on inti- 
mate terms with their masters and are conventionalized as pert 
youngsters furnishing entertainment with their saucy wit. Along 
with certain cooks and parasites these pueri delicati are the clowns 
and jesters of comedy, and as such are specially prone to fill inor- 
ganic r6Ies and to provide irrelevant material in solo speeches or 
somewhat extended dialogue; and often the scenes in which they 
appear are sung rather than spoken or recited. In brief they are 
ornamental accessories to the action, and their names often sug- 
gest a physical attractiveness. The scene headings and text are 
not always explicit; the puer delicatus can usually be recognized 
from the nature of his talk, but the slave boys used for very limited 
and incidental purposes are probably pueri in the broader and 
more general sense. Frag, x (xvii) of the Bacch. is generally referred 
to a puer, who is perhaps accompanying the younger Bacchis to 

'On Hec. 415: "alia ratio est currentis ad argumenta, alia actuum comicorum; 
Bed perfecti poetae est ita servire argumento ut tamen spectator novis delectation- 
ibus teneatur. nam in hac scaena, donee perveniat ad Pamphilum Parmeno, hoc 
tip-qua inducitur cum ostenditur quid mali sit navigatio." Similarly, commenting on 
the realistic character of the remarks of Lesbia, the obstetrix, in And. 481 ff. Donatus 
says: "et haec sunt praeter oinovo/iiav quae dicuntur tipi/para." Lesbia is temporary 
but prepared for in earlier action, as is not the case with Sosia. 

2 Parmeno, of course, might enter without a monologue, immediately discover- 
ing Pamphilus. But the technique of entrance more often provides the entering 
character with a monologue when another character is already on stage. 
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her sister's house, and in verse 577 of the same play another puer, 
as a silent role, accompanies the parasite. Poen. 1141 contains 
two Punic words ascribed by Angelius to a puer, and in Cure. 390 
the words sequere me are supposed by the editors to be addressed 
to a puer accompanying Curculio, though I shall later suggest a 
different interpretation. 1 These pueri just mentioned illustrate 
how incidental the r61e may be, limited to a word or two, or even 
silent, as is the puer who accompanies Ballio in the first act of the 
Pseudolus (vss. 170, 241-42, 249, 252, 263). The puer of Most. 420 
is dignified with a name, Sphaerio, but he simply brings a key out 
of the house and speaks only a couple of verses. 

Over against these very casual cases stands a more interesting 
group of pueri who, though temporary, are more talkative, and who 
are usually made to facilitate the structure of the play by serving 
economic purposes. Most of these are pueri delicati. Paegnium in 
the Persa is weakly brought into the action by a very trivial errand, 
but once on the stage he provides patter-talk that pads the second 
act and provides a comic interlude mainly in lyrical measures. 2 
In the last act of the play he returns to increase the discomfiture 
of the leno and to add to the gaiety and volume of song in the carousal 
of slaves. Pinacium in the Stichus is brought on as a messenger 
for two scenes of the second act, and in song and recitative shares 
with the parasite the r61e of buffoon. The news brought by Pina- 
cium is important but his main function is entertainment. The 
same patter-talk is provided by the two pueri delicati of the Mos- 
tellaria 858 ff. in solo and duet. Like the characters of the Persa 
and the Stichus they have significant names, Pinacium and Phaniscus. 
Not only, however, are they entertaining but they fill with a sung 
interlude the absence of Theopropides from the stage. And though 
they are essentially inorganic r61es, the author has done his best 
to attach them as closely as possible to the action. The problem 
which the dramatist had to solve in this case was just how to bring 
about the peripety, the disclosure to Theopropides of the fact 
that he had been tricked, and the consequent disaster to Tranio's 

i Cf. below, p. 270, n. 1. 

2 Though Leo in general regards song as Plautine in form rather than Greek, 
he admits (Gesch. d. rOm. Lit., I, 120) the possibility that in the Persa there was song 
in the Greek original. 
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intrigue. For this purpose he brings on the pueri, one of whom 
ultimately (vss. 952 ff.) makes the real facts known to Theopropi- 
des. The previous action did not supply any organic character 
who could make this disclosure. Such a lugging on of characters 
for the mere purpose of forcing the peripety is distinctly mechani- 
cal, but it is to be observed that Philemon at least took care to 
prepare for the ultimate appearance of these pueri by having Calli- 
damates in verse 313 address them and order them to meet him 
after his carousal. The technique of the Greek poet, if rather 
weak, is very interesting, particularly his use of relatively mechani- 
cal r61es to bring about a reversal and his further use of the r61es 
to serve the economic purpose of time-filling. So the puer deli- 
catus of Pseud. 767 ff. (not to be identified with the puer of the 
first act) not only entertains the audience with his monologue but 
by his irrelevant account of the hardship incident to his lot occupies 
the stage while the actor who plays the part of Pseudolus assumes 
the r61e of Ballio; and, with the cook scene that immediately fol- 
lows, this puer scene fills the interval of Pseudolus' absence with 
the padding of buffoonery. 1 In this brief monologue the puer 
delicatus makes his only appearance, although he remains on stage 
in the cook scene and perhaps speaks verses 891-92 as Bothe sup- 
poses. The equally short existence of the pueri in Capt. 909 ff. 
and Miles 1378 ff. is purely to the economic advantage of the struc- 
ture. These slaves are not demonstrably pueri delicati. The puer's 
monologue in the Captivi helps to fill the interval of Hegio's absence, 
and the fact that Ergasilus' monologue in verse 901 was not alone 
sufficient to fill this interval indicates that the puer was brought 
on in order that the actor who played Ergasilus' r61e might assume 
another r61e in the first scene of the last act. 2 So, too, at Miles 
1388 ff. the puer's short monologue covers the time of the soldier's 
absence, and the puer is introduced in verse 1378 in the r61e of go- 
between, hitherto filled by Milphidippa, perhaps because the actor 
who played Milphidippa's r61e is needed for a different part in the 
final act, which with its five r61es taxes the powers of a limited cast. 3 

1 For the details of the argument for change of rdles, cf. Hare. Stud. Class. Phil., 
XXI (1910), 39 ff. 

* Cf. Han. Stud. Class. Phil., XXI (1910), 37 ff. 

* Cf. ibid., pp. 34 ff. 
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This comprehensive account of the regularity with which 
inorganic or loosely attached pueri are employed to entertain the 
audience and to meet the exigencies that arise from the necessity 
of filling time intervals and facilitating change of r61es x makes it 
possible for us to weigh more intelligently the value of the Lurcio 
scene in Miles 813 ff. as a support for the theory of contamination 
usually advanced to explain the structure of that play. 2 At the 
outset we must admit that Lurcio may be not a puer in any strict 
sense; the scene headings so style him, but the text of the scene 
refers to him as a subpromus, or assistant butler (vss. 825, 837, 846). 
In any case he is a minor slave. The striking features of this scene 
are these: (1) Palaestrio standing before the house of the miles 
calls out Sceledrus; in the place of Sceledrus Lurcio appears repre- 
senting that Sceledrus has gone to sleep in his cups, and in the 
dialogue that follows at some length there is nothing said to advance 
the action, though it may entertain the audience. Lurcio has 
not been mentioned before, and he plays no part subsequently; 
in verses 859 ff., apprehensive of what may happen to him if the 
soldier returns, he invents, apparently, an errand that takes him 
away from the house, and, though Palaestrio bids him return quickly, 
he never reappears. The character, therefore, is absolutely inorganic 
and mechanical. (2) If there were need of any such padding for the 
mere purpose of entertainment, the requirements would be met 
just as easily if Sceledrus himself appeared and entertained the 
audience in drunken dialogue. 3 Of these two features the first, 

1 Leo, PL Forsch.*, p. 227, n. 3 (bottom of p. 228), says with reference to the 
monologues of the puer, and of the parasite in the Capt., and of the choragus in the 
Cure, "dass die Form griechisch ist, kann man nicht bezweifeln." In other words, 
they do not take the place of a Menandrian x°P°v, but were spoken interludes in 
the Greek original as in the Roman copy. 

2 Leo, PI. ForschS, pp. 178 ff., and for earlier bibliography, ibid., p. 178, n. 3; 
for later discussion, Franke, De Mil. Glor. PI. compositione, Leipzig, 1910, and Mesk, 
Wiener Stud., XXXV (1914), 211 ff. 

3 Leo, op. tit., p. 183, and other students of contamination in the Miles are, I 
think, in error in finding any contradiction between the situation implied in the 
Lurcio scene, during which Sceledrus is supposed to be sleeping off a debauch in 
the soldier's house, and verses 582, 585, 593. For it is not only unnecessary to take 
foris in verse 593 as meaning "out of the soldier's house," but a consideration of 
the style in this verse makes it quite unlikely that it does have this meaning. Peri- 
plectomenus, in verses 592 ff., is thinking of the approaching council in which he 
himself, Pleusicles, and Palaestrio are to participate. He says: "redeo in senatum 
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taken by itself, can easily be matched, not only by analogous puer 
scenes which we have already discussed, but by scenes in which 
other inorganic r61es such as cooks, or the choragus of the Curculio, 
are mechanically introduced for a single scene to furnish amuse- 
ment. And it should be noted that the Lurcio scene, like so many 
of the other corresponding scenes, not only provides comic byplay 
but helps to fill the absence of Periplectomenus from the stage; 
he left at verse 805 and returns at verse 874. But in this case 
verses 805-12 of our text also fill this interval, and although ' eight 
verses are rather few for the filling of such an interval, it may 
be contended that the Lurcio scene is not absolutely necessary 
as a stop-gap. The second of the two features, viz., that Lurcio 
seems to play a role that might as well be played by Sceledrus, 
immediately leads to the suggestion that the same actor played 
the r61es of both Pleusicles and Sceledrus; Pleusicles leaves the 
stage just before the Lurcio scene begins, and this prevents the 
appearance of Sceledrus in the present scene. Such a suggestion 
cannot be made into any convincing explanation, although it 
is worth remarking that the activity of Sceledrus ends with the 
appearance of Pleusicles in the action, and that Sceledrus returns 
to the stage only in the last scene of the play after Pleusicles has 
left the action. Briefly put, the function of Lurcio as an inorganic 
puer, providing entertainment and padding the interval of time 
during the departure and return of the same character, and, pos- 
sibly, as a means of extricating the dramatist from difficulties due 
to a limited cast, makes him a weaker support for a theory of con- 
tamination than has generally been realized; but thereby I do not 
mean to say that in combination with other dubious features of 



rusum; -nam Palaestrio/ domi nunc apud me est, Sceledrus nunc autemst foris." 
Anybody so sensitive as Leo to the construction ard koivov should have appreciated 
the antithesis between domi .... apud me at the beginning of verse 593 and foris 
at the end of the same verse; clearly we are to understand the equivalent of apud 
me with foris; and Periplectomenus says: "Palaestrio is now at my house, Sceledrus 
on the other hand is now out of my house." This statement completely accords 
with the situation of the Lurcio scene. And verses 582-85 are in harmony, too; 
for there Sceledrus first thinks of flight (vs. 582), then changes his mind and decides 
to go home to the soldier's house (vs. 585), where we find him in the Lurcio scene. 
With Sceledrus out of Periplectomenus' house permanently, now that Palaestrio 
has thoroughly scared him, the council can proceed without danger of interruption. 
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the environing scenes the Lurcio scene may not be fairly used as 
evidence of botching of some sort. It is clear that verses 870 ff. 
might immediately follow verse 812; it is clear, too, that verses 
807-9 contain provisions of which no use is made later in the play. 
These and other intricate features of the text do not encourage 
dogmatic opinions regarding the Lurcio scene. 

The nutrix is usually employed to assist in recognition, and in 
that connection will interest us later in the discussion of the solu- 
tion of the plot. The temporary activity of Canthara in the early 
action of the Adelphoe is above criticism. 

Cooks, particularly, play a large part as temporary r61es. The 
cook may have a very slight r61e, as does Chytrio in the Casina, 
the cook in the Curculio, and Cario, somewhat strangely lugged 
on in the last scene of the Miles to brandish the carving knife. More 
often he holds the stage for a scene for comic effects of a broad 
sort. Seldom does he advance the action as does the cook of the 
Mercator by betraying the old man's secret. The cooks of the 
Aulularia, as we have seen, help reveal the character of Euclio, 
and also fill the interval of Euclio's absence from the stage. And 
this time-filling function, along with the broadest comic effects, 
is patent in the case of the cook of the Pseudolus 790 ff., whose 
dialogue with Ballio, in combination with the monologue of the 
■puer at verses 767 ff., fills the interval of Pseudolus' absence from 
the stage. In these entertaining scenes the cook is inorganic from 
a modern standpoint, in so far as he occupies much space with 
irrelevant subject-matter, but it is important to observe how often 
the dramatist makes him serve economical purposes. Even in the 
Curculio, as has been recently suggested, 1 the cook may facilitate 
change of roles. 

Professional types of various sorts occupy the stage for a scene 
or two, usually without disturbing the organic unity of the play. 2 
Even so brief an appearance as that of the obstetrix, Lesbia, in 

i Conrad, Class. Phil., XIII, 389 ff. 

2 Here may be noted the professional groups of advocati and piscalores. The 
advocali of the Poenulus are essential to the action, but those of the Phormio owe 
their temporary existence only to the comic possibilities of their delightful egotism. 
The piscalores of the Rudens supply a brief interlude that relieves the seriousness 
of the environing scenes and provides local color. 
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the Andria may pass unchallenged. 1 Longer activity, of the money- 
lenders in the Epidicus and the Mostellaria, of the banker in 
the Curculio, of the leno in the Phormio, of the sycophanta in the 
Trinummus, of the medicus in the Menaechmi, the mercator in the 
Asinaria, the priestess in the Rudens, is in these cases never episodic; 
the characters are properly introduced, advance the action, and 
disappear naturally after their function is performed. 2 The paeda- 
gogus of the Bacchides is less inevitable than some of the professional 
characters, but he serves to bring Philoxenus into the action of 
the play, and by his elaboration of the disciplinary mode of educa- 
tion both entertains the audience and by contrast illuminates the 
easy-going and charitable father, Philoxenus. The miles is occa- 
sionally a temporary r61e, as in the Bacchides and the Epidicus, 
but with very definite functions and satisfactorily introduced and 
dismissed. With such a miles, however, there sometimes appears 
a parasitus who is much more loosely attached to the action. In 
the Miles this parasite, or flatterer, is a protatic r61e and has already 
been discussed. In the Eunuchus, though he is far from a merely 
temporary r61e, he is loosely attached, like most buffoon r61es, and 
provides comic relief to an otherwise serious situation; and even 
if Gnatho comes from the Kolax of Menander into the plot of the 
Eunuchus, Struthias in the Kolax could hardly have played a more 
organic role. In the Bacchides the parasite appears in verses 573 ff. 
without any previous announcement, introduces himself in very 
mechanical style, and disappears after a short dialogue with Pis- 
toclerus, having performed his errand and occasioned some amusing 
billingsgate. One naturally objects that the miles himself might 
as well have appeared at this point; as it is, the miles appears 
later at verse 842. Of course the unsuccessful errand of the parasite 
forecasts the sure arrival of the miles, and perhaps some desirable 
suspense is thereby created. It may be worth noting, again, that 
the scene in which the parasite appears provides filling for the inter- 
val between Mnesilochus' exit at verse 572 and his re-entrance 

1 On Lesbia, cf. above, p. 261, n. 1. She passes on and off the stage much as 
the cook in the Samia of Menander, verses 68 ff. And she is a Menandrian role; 
cf . Lindskog, Studien zum antiken Drama, Miscellen II, pp. 1 1 ff., and Korte, Hermes, 
XLIV, 311 ff. 

2 The part of the Amphitruo in which Blepharo, the gubernator, appeared is 
fragmentary; his rdle was temporary but duly prepared for in verses 951, 967. 
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at verse 612. As often, the inorganic r61e serves an economic 
purpose. The parasite who turns up with Diabolus in the last 
two acts of the Asinaria could be easily eliminated without loss to 
the action except for the fact that he makes it possible for Diabolus 
to come on the stage in verses 746 ff. talking with somebody instead 
of soliloquizing, and the reading of the letter by the parasite, with 
correction and comment by Diabolus, makes an effective scene; 
the parasite's further activity is perhaps sufficiently justified in 
verses 820 ff. The r61e of Diabolus is really the peculiar feature 
of technique at this point, as we shall later see, and the casual 
use of the parasite is largely a sequel to the late introduction of 
Diabolus, who under the conditions of the plot has nobody with 
whom to converse unless a character is specially devised for the 
purpose. 

With the exception of Gnatho in the Eunuchus the parasites 
under discussion have been incidental and very temporary r61es. 
From them we may pass to other parasites, who, like Gnatho, 
have a more extended role but are flatly inorganic. In a few cases 
the r61e is permanent and organic, and the parasite is the protago- 
nist as in the Curculio and Phormio. In the Persa the parasite 
Saturio is an important agent in the intrigue, though his active 
participation is slight in extent. 1 Even these organic parasites 
reveal, as an incidental feature of their equipment, what is more 
prominent in the cases of inorganic parasites; they are buffoon 
r61es, like the cooks, and as entertaining clowns they are not subject 
to the conventions of dramatic technique. So Peniculus in the 
Menaechmi, Ergasilus in the Captivi, and Gelasimus in the Stichus 
are in different degrees professional entertainers and loosely attached 
r61es, active through several scenes of the play, and in the case 
of Ergasilus lasting to the very end of the drama. They are attached 
to the action through their dependence for food and living on the 
household of one of the main characters; in the case of Gelasimus 
this connection is left very vague at the opening of action so 
that the parasite's first appearance is weakly motivated. 2 The 

1 On the elimination of Saturio from the carousal at the end of the play cf. Class. 
Phil., XI, 129, and n. 2. 

2 Cf. Class. Phil., XI, 136 ff. 
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contribution of all these entertainers to the development of action is 
slight; Peniculus vents his disappointment at missing a meal by- 
fetching the wronged wife to the scene of her husband's faithless- 
ness, and Ergasilus serves as a messenger to bring the news that 
solves the complications of the Captivi; similarly Gelasimus is 
summoned to serve as messenger, but his function is usurped by 
a puer, so that the summons seems merely a device to get him on 
the stage. Aside from these slight points of contact with the actual 
plot these roles simply amuse the audience with extended passages 
of irrelevant material concerning their ups and downs in the pre- 
carious following of their profession. Often these passages take 
the form of extended monologues, and in such cases the inorganic 
r61e and the irrelevant material subserve the convenience of the 
poet in constructing his action, particularly in the matter of filling 
intervals of time. So the monologue of Peniculus in Men. 446 ff. 
fills the gap between the departure and return of the second 
Menaechmus; the two monologues of Ergasilus at Capt. 461 ff. 
and 768 ff. occupy the interval of Hegio's absence from the stage; 
and Ergasilus' monologue at 901 ff. in combination with a mono- 
logue by a puer bridges a similar gap, and at the same time 
facilitates change of r61es. 1 The whole fabric of the Stichus, 
however, is so loosely woven that no such economic use of 
Gelasimus is necessary, and he is left to the elaboration of his 
comical propensities. 

The economic advantage of the inorganic professional r61e is 
nowhere more patent than in the case of the choragus of Curculio 
462 ff. Here there suddenly appears without warning, and for a 
single scene of lengthy solo speech, the costumer or property man. 
His main function is clear when we note that the same three char- 
acters are on the stage before and after his soliloquy; he is clearly 
filling a gap which probably the dramatist could not easily cover 
by the use of organic roles. In brief, his function is like that of 
the chorus of Greek drama. His speech is wholly irrelevant but 
entertaining; he informs the audience where in Rome they 
may find various typical characters, moral and professional types. 

1 Cf. Leo as quoted above, p. 264, n. 1, on the Greek technique in these fea- 
tures of the Captivi. 
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The Roman content of his speech suggests at once Plautine inven- 
tion. No doubt Plautus is responsible for the words of the mono- 
logue, but it is by no means certain that the same character did not 
play the same r61e with different words in the Greek original. 1 The 

1 The point, though small, is of some importance, and I briefly sketch the frail 
argument in favor of a view that Plautus is not inventing the role or its function 
even if he is responsible for the content of most of the speech. (1) It is not so cer- 
tain, as is usually assumed, that the character and the speech are absolutely detach- 
able from the environing action. The first two verses may indicate that the choragus 
has been present during the previous scene; how else should he know that Curcu- 
lio, now rigged out in the ornamenta which the choragus has supplied, is a lepidus 
nugatorf With this in mind, if we note verse 390 in which Curculio says (to some- 
body who is not identifiable either in the text or in the scene heading) seguere me, 
we may well ask if the person thus addressed is not the choragus instead of a slave 
boy as the editors usually assert. In this case the choragus appeared with Cur- 
culio at verse 384, and is consequently linked to the action of the previous scene 
as a silent role. If Plautus had been himself inventing a role and a speech to take 
the place of a chorou, as we find it in the papyrus of Menander, or of a vacant stage 
or any other stop-gap in the Greek original, he would hardly have taken the trouble 
to connect the episodic character with the preceding scene. (2) These first two 
verses contain the dubious word halophantam, which, with the apparent assonance 
in sycophantam and possible punning in the two words, points to a Greek source 
rather than Plautine invention so far as these two verses are concerned. (3) The 
Greek word choragus in the scene heading cannot be pressed unless we are convinced 
that Plautus is responsible for the scene heading. It appears in the same Doric 
form in the text of Persa 159, Trin. 858. It is conceivable that Plautus got the word, 
not from his Greek original, but from the parlance of the stage in Magna Graecia. 
On the other hand, the fact that it is choragus, not choregus, need not militate against 
its having been in the scene heading or the text of the Greek original; for in the 
Captivi we have Alide for Elide. But I do not know of clear cases of the Greek 
words, choregus or choragus, used in the Hellenistic period of the costumer; the cos- 
tumer is called (fiariofu<70j;s in Pollux vii. 78; cf. 2563-66 in Collitz-Bechtel, Samml. 
d. Dialekt-Inschr., II. Such a passage as Antiphanes, frag. 204, verses 5-6, indi- 
cates how easily the choregus of the fifth century might have led to the use of the 
noun choregus in later Greek of the costumer. In Donatus' comment on Eun. 
967 the choragus seems to be a stage manager. The persistency of choragus and 
choragium (cf. Capt. 61) down to a late period in Latin (cf. Thes. Ling. Lat., s. vv.) 
seems to me to point to the influence of the Greek colonies in Southern Italy as deter- 
mining the form of the word, and I am disposed to think that even in Plautus' time 
the form of the word and the denotation of it were already naturalized in Latin. 
Cf. Fredershausen, De iure PL et Terentiano, p. 68. (4) The violation of the dramatic 
illusion by bringing in a stage hand, mechanic, musician, is entirely in the spirit 
of the old comedy in Greece, although extended speeches by such roles are not found 
in the Greek type; usually it takes the form of address to such stage hands. So, 
e.g., cf. Aristoph. Peace 173 ff. and frag. 188 for the mechanopoios; Aristoph. Birds 
659 ff., 676 ff., Eccl. 891 ff. for the auletes; and so in Plautus Pseud. 573, Stich. 715 ff., 
758 ff. And the introduction of the stage manager into the action of the drama is 
familiar to readers of Sanscrit dramatic literature as well as to those who have seen the 
modern production of "The Yellow Jacket" after a Chinese model. (5) Fraenkel, 
De med. et nov. com, qu. set, pp. 98 ff., parallels from Greek sources the cataloguing 
of classes of citizens, and the use of a word like commostrabo in such an enumeration. 
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informal speech to the audience and the content of the remarks 
seem like survivals of the Aristophanic parabasis. 1 

The main action of the plays is carried on by intriguing slaves 
and parasites, and by domestic r61es, the senes, matronae, adules- 
centes. It is seldom that such domestic roles are loosely attached 
to the action; as the main roles they are generally organic. In 
the Stichus, to be sure, we have an isolated play in which almost 
all the characters, including even the main r61es, are active only 
for a short time; the wives appear only in the opening scenes; the 
husbands are prominent only in the middle of the play; the slaves 
rule the stage in the last act. Whether this is the result of con- 
tamination or of a temporary eccentricity on Menander's part 
may not be clear, but in any case it is exceptional. 2 So, too, the 
technique of the Mostellaria is unique in so far as the young lover 
and his sweetheart are eliminated after the exposition, but the 
elimination is artistically managed. 3 In general domestic r61es are 
permanent and organic. Many of them, however, are temporary 
without being at all loosely attached; like the similar professional 
r61es they are properly introduced and depart, after they have 
performed their function, without exciting any unfavorable com- 
ment. So, for example, Eunomia in the Aulularia, the senex of 
the Menaechmi, Sostrata and Hegio in the Adelphoe, Aristophontes 
in the Captivi, although active for only a scene or two, are not 
missed when they disappear from the action. Charmides, a senex 
in the Rudens, is much less inevitable than most temporary domes- 
tic rdles. He is carefully introduced in the exposition and is active 
in three scenes of the second and third acts. His chief function 
seems to be to provide dialogue in the first scene in which he appears, 
and throughout the scenes to throw a damaging light upon the 
character of Labrax. The structure of the Rudens is in general 
so loose that, I think, Charmides is only another example of the 
individual technique of the Greek author, Diphilus. The only 
example of a thoroughly inorganic domestic rdle in this part of 

1 Even Leo admits that the spoken interlude as a stop-gap is Greek; cf. above, 
p. 264, n. I. 

2 Cf. Class. Phil., XI, 136 ff., and Enk, Mnemos., XLIV (1916), 18 ff. 

3 Cf. Class. Phil., XI, 140. 
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the action is Antipho in the Eunuchus, and it is very important 
to observe that in this case the r61e is definitely ascribed to Roman 
craftsmanship by Donatus on verse 539. 1 At this point in the play 
the young man, Chaerea, having assumed the dress of a eunuch, 
has succeeded in his amour with a young girl, and comes rushing 
out of the house in which his trick has been successfully executed. 
In the Greek original by Menander, as we infer from Donatus' 
note, the young man narrated in monologue what had taken place 
within the house, and then repaired to a friend's house to remove 
his disguise. But Terence, to avoid a long monologue, has this 
friend appear on the stage in the person of Antipho, who after 
referring to a party at which the young lover was expected but 
has not yet appeared is confronted by Chaerea himself as the latter 
rushes from the girl's house. To Antipho the lover narrates his 
successful intrigue with the girl, and then, reminded of his engage- 
ment at the dinner party, repairs to Antipho's house to get rid 
of his disguise. In other words Antipho did not appear in the 
Greek original but has been rudely lugged on the stage by Terence 
to avoid a lengthy monologue by Chaerea reporting off-stage action. 
The significance of this procedure is clear. We are justified in 
suspecting as evidence of Terentian, and possibly of Roman, work- 
manship any inorganic r61e whose exclusive function is to promote 
dialogue and obviate monologue. 2 And this principle I have already 
ventured to apply in suggesting that Sosia in the Eunuchus and 
Charinus in the Pseudolus may be cases of Roman intervention; 
in applying the principle in the latter case I have, of course, perhaps 
unwisely, extended the application to Plautus, of whose aversion 
to solo narrative of off-stage action we have no evidence. 

The striking features, therefore, of the technique in the course 
of the main action are the relative profusion, as compared with 

1 "Bene inventa persona est cui narret Chaerea, ne unus diu loquatur, ut apud 
Menandrum." 

2 Strictly speaking, the passage in Donatus suggests only that Terence is on 
occasion averse to long monologue narrating off-stage action. Plautus does not 
seem to resent any kind of solo speech. But there are conditions under which dia- 
logue enhances the effect, and occasionally one may suspect that an inorganic role is 
loosely attached even in the Greek original to promote dialogue; cf. above, on the 
parasite in the Asin., p. 268. For the reverse process in Terence — substitution of 
monologue for dialogue — cf . Donatus on Hecyra 825. 
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tragedy, of temporary roles, the employment of a few mechanical 
or loosely attached roles among this number for the purpose of 
assisting in portrayal of character, of entertaining the audience 
with irrelevant buffoonery, of filling time and facilitating changes 
of r61es, and, rarely, of promoting dialogue. So far as the pro- 
fusion of temporary r61es is concerned, the difference between 
comedy and tragedy is not very significant; for this difference is 
simply due to different conditions in the tragic and comic situations 
and plots. Tragedy deals usually with the misadventures of a 
single household and of a princely family. This royal or heroic 
entourage has little contact with the larger plebeian community, 
and such contact as it does have is immediately realized in the 
dramatic action through the presence of the chorus, which is usually 
made up of members of the community. Comedy, on the other 
hand, sets its scene in a city street with two or three households 
in the background. These plebeian families are intimately asso- 
ciated with the activities of other households, not represented in 
the stage setting, and of business life in the forum and market. 
But there is no chorus. With a fixed background of several houses 
and no chorus the dramatist is driven to the use of some temporary 
roles to bring about the natural interaction of the outer business 
life of the city and the intimate life of several families. 

Furthermore, the absence of a chorus deprives the comic poet 
of easy means to provide stop-gaps in the action such as he needs. 
And his need is imperative if he is obliged to prepare a play for 
presentation by a limited cast. For obviously, if a dozen rdles 
must be played by half a dozen actors, the interweaving of chap- 
ters of action is increasingly difficult. There is every temptation 
to fill a gap by lugging on an otherwise unoccupied actor for a 
mechanical part and an irrelevant episode. Time for off-stage 
action and for allowing other members of the cast to shift their 
parts is thereby easily secured. Yet I hope that nobody will quickly 
seize upon the several clear cases in which inorganic rdles perform 
a choral function as evidence that either Hellenistic or Roman 
comedy is necessarily an issue from choral drama. All that the 
evidence indicates is that all dramatists have difficulties in pro- 
viding stop-gaps to bridge intervals of time. Choral drama easily 
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meets the situation. Non-choral drama has to achieve the same 
end through the actors on the stage, and is driven to devices of 
various sorts, among which inorganic and loosely attached roles 
and irrelevant padding are conspicuous, if the artists are not highly 
skilled and sophisticated. It still remains possible, of course, that 
an inorganic chorus in Menander might have been replaced on 
occasion in Roman comedy by an inorganic role, but there is no 
case in which the conditions point clearly to such a substitution. 
The nearest approach to such a case is the choragus of the Cur- 
culio. Broadly speaking, the technique in question is probably 
Greek. And if Greek technique, it argues against the uniform 
employment in Hellenistic comedy of such an inorganic chorus as 
the papyrus of Menander provides for time-filling purposes. 1 



As the dramatist approaches the end of his play he may still 
have difficulty in providing for time intervals and in facilitating 
change of r61es. The scenes in which the pueri appear in the Mos- 
tellaria, and the puer scenes of the Captivi and Miles, all of which 
have been discussed in the previous section of this paper, come 
just before the last act. But in general the difficulties that con- 
front the poet in the peripety and in the solution of the compli- 
cations are concerned not so much with lapse of time and change 
of roles as with the mere problem of bringing about the required 
turn in the action at the peripety and at the solution of compli- 
cations. So the pueri scene at Most. 858 ff., although it does fill 
neatly an interval of time, brings on the stage somewhat mechani- 
cally the agents who are to disclose the truth to Theopropides and 
thereby achieve the reversal of Tranio's good fortune. The temp- 
tation to which the poet sometimes succumbs near the end of his 
play lies in the introduction of a new r61e, not hitherto employed, 
for the express purpose either of forcing a reversal of the action 
or mechanically solving the complications of his plot. 

Greek tragedy, to some extent, illustrates the difficulties. The 
inorganic messenger is freely employed to report the gruesome 

1 The pederastic implications of the content of the scenes in which pueri delicati 
appear stamp them as Greek; cf. Prehn, Qu. Plaut., Breslau, 1916, chap. v. 
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catastrophe that ends the drama, and the deus ex machina some- 
times rudely cuts the knot of complications. Aside from these 
recognized phenomena of tragedy, however, there is seldom any 
introduction of ordinary characters late in the play for temporary 
and mechanical purposes. The Pythian priestess in the Ion of 
Euripides, Theseus in the Hippolytus, Oedipus in the Phoenissae, 
though appearing late, are prepared for in the earlier action, and 
their late appearance is justified by special conditions. In the 
last case, for example, we have known of Oedipus from the start, 
and his late appearance culminates the tragic fortunes of his house- 
hold. In the Hercules Furens, on the other hand, the deferred 
activity of Theseus, only slightly anticipated in verses 618-21, 
makes him approximately a homo ex machina, in line with the divine 
agents who solve the complications in some cases. 

In respect to the messenger comedy is very different from tra- 
gedy. 1 Greek tragedy employs as messengers slaves, heralds, guards, 
who are in most cases active in other parts of the play and relatively 
organic. But it indulges also in frankly inorganic messengers who 
serve no other purpose than to announce the fatal catastrophe. 
In comedy the occasions for a messenger are much more varied. 
There is much more off-stage action to be reported. Nor is it 
of the gruesome sort that prevails naturally at the tragic catas- 
trophe. For this function comedy uses consistently organic r61es 
who are elsewhere active in other functions. Acanthio, protatic r61e 
in the Mercator and also a messenger, is a rare exception. Ergasilus, 
loosely attached to the entire action of the Captivi, does convey 
the critical news that solves the complications. But the only 
close connection with tragedy is furnished in the one play that is 
in origin itself a tragedy, the mythological travesty of the Amphi- 
truo, in which the servant Bromia, hitherto inactive, reports the 
birth of Hercules and the attendant circumstances in the style of 
a tragic messenger. And in the same play, although he is an 
organic r61e, Jupiter cuts the knot by his divine pronouncement 
at the end, much as the mechanical deus does in extant Greek 
tragedies. 

1 On the messenger in tragedy cf. Fischl, Diss. Vindob., X (1910), 3 ff., and in 
comedy Wagner, De nuntiis comicis, Breslau, 1913. 
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Though it regularly eschews the inorganic messenger, comedy 
in a small number of striking cases betrays by its structure a play- 
wright's difficulties as he approaches the end of his work. Tem- 
porary and relatively mechanical roles appear in the final chapter 
of the action of comedy usually for one of two reasons. Either 
the dramatist has become so absorbed in elaborating an ingenious 
web of intrigue that he has neglected to provide conditions which 
will lead to any natural overturn of the arch-intriguer's hitherto 
successful devices, or he has neglected to arrange for any natural 
development either of action or of corroborative testimony leading 
to the recognition of a lost child. Thus cornered, the poet occa- 
sionally introduces a more or less mechanical r61e to turn some- 
what arbitrarily the balance against the intriguer and solve the 
complications resulting from his trick, or else to extricate the organic 
characters, by rapid recognition of a lost child, from whatever 
complications have developed. 

So, if the present text of the Asinaria rightly ascribes the rdles, 1 
the young man, Diabolus, after very slight and tardy preparation 
in verse 634, appears for the first time at verse 746 as a relatively 
mechanical device to bring about the peripety, with the assistance 
of an equally temporary and loosely attached parasite. The tech- 
nique of the Mostellaria, though more skilful, is not impeccable. 
We have already seen that pueri are brought on late in the play 
to give the desired turn to events and upset the plans of the arch- 
intriguer. But the dramatist has not thereby met all his problems 
at the end of the play. He still has to solve the complications. 
And he has become so interested in planning the clever intrigues 
of Tranio that there is no natural means at hand for the solution. 
In the elaborate exposition of the piece the atmosphere of riotous 
conviviality was neatly suggested in a revel scene at the end of the 
first act. In this act there appeared a young companion of the hero, 
Callidamates, whose activity extended over into the next scene, in 
which he added considerably to the humor of the situation as an inci- 
dental r61e. After this broad exposition all the active characters of 

i Havet, Rev. de Phil., XXIX (1905), 94 ff., believes that Diabolus should bo 
substituted for Argyrippus in the second and third scenes of the first act. Ahrens, 
De Plauti Asinaria, Jena, 1907, pp. 13 ff., argues against the view. 
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the first act were locked up in the house, except the intriguing slave, 
and thereby eliminated from the main intrigue, which occupies 
the second and third acts. Callidamates, therefore, along with 
the young lover, Philolaches, has not appeared on the stage for two 
acts, and Tranio, the intriguer, has dominated the action. When 
the time comes for solution, the dramatist has to choose between 
Philolaches and Callidamates as his agent in the settling of diffi- 
culties. He chooses Callidamates, who is then made to appear 
mechanically at verse 1122, lamely apologize for the arch-intriguer 
and the young rioters, and obtain the pardon of all involved in 
the scrape. Thus Callidamates, but for his incidental r61e in the 
revel scene and the initial action, is a homo ex machina. 

But it is the recognition theme that most often prompts the 
use of mechanical and temporary r61es at the end of the play. To 
the temporary appearance of Stalagmus in the last act of the Cap- 
tivi no objection, of course, can be raised; for though he appears 
only here, and merely to solve the complications, we have known 
of his existence from the start, and the dramatist has led us to 
expect him. The Truculenius is so loosely put together that it 
is hardly a fair example of normal procedure. But the r61e of 
Callicles, the old man, in the last act is certainly a surprise to the 
modern reader. The identity of the baby whom the courtezan, 
Phronesium, has obtained for the purposes of her trick against 
the soldier does not interest us in the least; but the dramatist 
seems to feel obliged to straighten out the future of another 
of her lovers, Diniarchus. Consequently, Callicles is lugged on 
in the last act, and through his efforts it is discovered that the 
baby is his illegitimate granddaughter and that Diniarchus is its 
father. Diniarchus is forced to marry the mother of the child. 
The casual appearance of a nurse to help establish the identity 
of a lost child is so short that we are not disturbed particularly 
by the r61e of Sophrona in the Eunuchus 910 ff. or of the nutrix 
in the Heautontimorumenos 614 ff. 

The most obvious case of a catastrophic r61e in recognition 
plays is furnished by the Andria. In this play it is clear from 
allusions early in the drama that the heroine is familiar with part 
of her earlier history and that she has confided the facts to her 
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lover. These facts in themselves, however, are not sufficient to 
establish her in the position of a free citizen, such as the situation 
demands, unless they are corroborated by a quite unprejudiced 
witness. And the conditions of the action as developed in the 
earlier part of the play do not provide any such witness among 
the active and organic characters. The witness must come from 
Andros, the scene of the girl's early life. Consequently, when 
the time comes for the solution of the difficulties the dramatist 
lugs on the stage an old man, Crito, from Andros, justifying his 
appearance rather neatly in verses 796 ff . But there has been no 
preparation for Crito's appearance. For Donatus is certainly 
forcing the interpretation when, on verse 71, he comments on cog- 
natorum neglegentia: hie iam parat nos ad Critonis adventum. No 
spectator or reader would recall at verses 796 this casual phrase 
of verse 71. But on verse 796 Donatus has rightly understood and 
described the technique of the poet: in hoc loco persona ad catas- 
tropham machinata nunc loquitur, nam hie Crito nihil argumento 
debet nisi absolutionem erroris eius. 

The frank recognition of the catastrophic role as a mechanical 
device makes us more charitably disposed toward two characters 
who have been used to prop theories of contamination. In the 
Rudens, as I have already pointed out in Classical Philology, XI, 
126 ff., the obviously mechanical role of Gripus may not safely 
be used to support a view that the play is contaminated. In this 
play an outside person, apart from the victims of the shipwreck, 
must accomplish the recovery of the chest which contains the tokens 
that establish the identity of the heroine. And as the earlier action 
does not provide any such person, Gripus, the fisherman, is inevi- 
tably invented at verse 906, in this case, too, without any previous 
introduction of him in the earlier stages of the plot, to achieve the 
discovery and to bring about the solution of the complications. 
To this argument, obtained from the inner necessity of the plot, 
I may now add the obvious likeness between Crito's function in 
the Andria and Gripus' in the Rudens. 1 The chief difference between 

1 The remarks of Leo, PL Forsch. 2 , pp. 160-61, comparing the structure of the 
Rudens with that of the Hecuba (cf. above p. 259), are very suggestive, but the con- 
clusion "es kann nicht anders sein als dass Diphilus sich mit Bewusstsein an die 
euripideische Erfindung angelehnt hat" indicates how far the chief exponent of 
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the two is that in Gripus' case the dramatist has developed a some- 
what elaborate and diffuse chapter of action. The awkwardness 
is increased, too, in Gripus' case in so far as he, a slave in Daemones' 
household, seems to duplicate a natural function of the slave, Sce- 
parnio, active in earlier scenes of the play. But obviously Sceparnio 
could not discover the chest if he were to be active on land as he 
is in the earlier scenes, and his dismissal from the action at the 
end of the second act is no more remarkable than the withdrawal 
of Palinurus in the Curculio or of Strobilus in the Aulularia, if 
Strobilus is not identical with the servos Lyconidis who is active 
in later scenes of the play. Inasmuch as the Andria is a contam- 
inated play, it should perhaps be added that nobody contends that 
Crito's r61e in that play is affected at all by the combination of the 
two plays of Menander. 

To these cases of catastrophic r61es I might easily add the r61e 
of Syncerastus in the Poenulus, who suddenly appears at verse 823 
to provide the needed information about the free status of the 
two girls at an opportune moment late in the play. He emerges 
without introduction earlier in the action, and as quickly disap- 
pears. But in this case the text of the scene suggests that at some 
time in the tradition the scene itself may have stood earlier in the 
play, and the other evidence of contamination is so involved in the 
question that it is hardly safe to say more than that Syncerastus 
as a temporary and mechanical r61e, introduced late in the action 
to promote recognition, is Greek technique. 1 

In all these cases the catastrophic r61e, or the homo ex machina, 
has a perfectly definite function. There are two cases of tem- 
porary r61es that seem to have no very vital connection with the 
development of action. The text of the Cistellaria is fragmentary, 
but there is no clear indication that the old man, Demipho, appeared 



the Euripidean theory is prepared to go in rapid inferences from the evidence. I 
should myself simply observe that both Euripides and Diphilus, in attempting to 
join somewhat alien chapters of action, hit upon the same and somewhat obvious 
device. Certainly the fact that Gripus finds "den ans Land gespulten Koffer" and 
the servant in the Hecuba finds "die ans Land gespiilte Leiche" is hardly worthy 
of serious attention, especially when the equation in "ans Land gespiilte" is based 
on such an equivocal phrase as Rud. 1019, at ego inspectavi e litore. 

1 On contamination in the Poenulus cf. Leo, PI. Forsch.', pp. 170 ff., and for 
earlier discussions the bibliography on p. 170, n. 2. 
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in the earlier scenes of the play. If this is the case, his sudden 
and brief appearance in the last scene at verse 774 is extraordinary. 
His name is given in verse 599, and we are conscious throughout 
the play of his existence, but his activity at the end is singularly 
futile. Somewhat similar, though more reasonable, is the appear- 
ance of the father of the young heroes of the play in Eunuchus 
971 ff. In this case Donatus informs us that the same character 
appeared in Menander's original under a different name. The 
father's appearance may be justified in so far as the betrothal of 
Chaerea requires his consent, and the arrangements with Thais 
(vss. 1039^40) apparently require his approval, but the introduction 
of the old man is very abrupt. 

VI 

This survey of inorganic rdles in Roman comedy indicates that 
characters are loosely and mechanically attached to the action for 
various purposes. They assist in the exposition of situation and 
action, in the portrayal of character, in the quick reversal of action, 
and in the solution of complications. They provide entertain- 
ment, especially in the case of buffoon roles, such as parasites, cooks, 
and pueri delicati. They fill intervals of time, either that off- 
stage action may be satisfactorily covered or that a change of r61es 
may be facilitated. Less clearly and frequently do they promote 
dialogue, fill the stage, increase the volume of song, and enrich 
the details of action. Seldom do they serve exclusively any one 
of these various purposes. Inorganic r61es may expound action 
or portray character exclusively. But stationary scenes in which 
comic relief is furnished usually also subserve the economic con- 
venience of time-filling. And in most of the instances the general 
features of technique illustrated by the employment of inorganic 
r61es are Greek rather than Roman. For the features are too per- 
vasive to be anything but Greek in origin; the problems of dra- 
matic composition which they solve confronted the composers of the 
Greek originals; they are not problems that any special condi- 
tions of the Roman stage and theater or of the Roman playwright's 
dramatic art occasioned. At the same time any special case of the 
general feature may, owing to other evidence outside the inorganic 
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r61e, or to special environing conditions of the scene in which he 
appears, properly lead to a suspicion of Roman intervention. But 
it should be admitted that Greek dramatic art is not impeccable, 
and that in any dramatic production loose organization which may 
disturb the thoughtful reader rarely troubles an audience absorbed 
in the more essential features of rapid action on the stage. 

In comparison with tragedy comedy reveals a number of fea- 
tures which it shares with the more dignified type of drama. Like 
tragedy it employs protatic r61es. Sometimes it uses human agents 
mechanically to solve the complications, as tragedy uses divine 
agents. It avails itself of inorganic roles to fill gaps in time and 
to facilitate change of r61es, just as tragedy often uses its organic 
chorus to provide stop-gaps in the action. Unlike tragedy it revels 
in comic episodes and episodic characters for comic effects. And 
it betrays an interest in character treatment that may be mani- 
fested by the use of loosely attached r61es to enhance clearness 
of portrayal; in this respect tragedy seldom, if ever, resorts to 
such means. Neither these points of likeness nor these differen- 
tiating features have any great significance. When the two types 
of drama agree, they are solving, similarly and independently, 
common dramatic problems by obvious and commonplace devices. 
When they disagree, comedy is satisfying special needs either of 
the dramatic type or of the later age from which it issues. 
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